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A3SIF ACT 


The fundamental features of a bilingual after-school 
program designed to raise the level of and improve the attitudes 
toward school achievement or. the part of a group of elementary school 
youngsters is presented in this document. The description traces the 
evolution of design and practice in the programs' structure 
methodology, in its training and supervision of both professional and 
para professional staff, and in its criteria for the evaluation of' 
the children,'s progress. It also explores the lessons learned from 
the trial and error, review, and redirection that took place during 
the Learning Center's first two years x of growth. In addition to its 
soundness of structure, its high quality of leadership and its 
practices and supervision, the center also contributes in the 
following areas; it demonstrates the degree to which structure and 
leadership are essential to the success of a community-based 
.education program, it explores and modifies"the Open Classroom form 
for severely depr.ived children, it provides experiences relating to 
the development of revised evaluation criteria for childrens progress 
in learning, and it embodies a high level of service, unigue for a 
social agency, in an all embracing/educational therapy flowing from 
ongoing diagnostic prescriptive, assessments. (Au*hor/AM) 
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INTROITL TTON 


10/8/74 . "Ramon is extremely negative about himself and others. He is 
unwilling to take part in most things, and especially refuses to look at books." 


t'i IT>71 "Ramon Tries now things, works with others, and is mastering 
->»>M'e reading skills Ihs aitend.ince has been perfect. More important than his 
new ability i< sound out consonants is >ho fact that he now wants to read." 


i Two entries, eight months apart, from a teacher's monthly summaries at 
the le arning Center of The Children's Aid Society's Sloane Center. ) 


A description of an eight year-old's behavior in relation to learning the 
degree of progress noted is hardly impressive. Yet. to those who accepted the 
task of teaching a child whom the school could only despair over, tfie change was 
significant Ramon was among the most difficult pupils at the Learning Center, 
but the governing expectation that he wo uld learn was implicit in his acceptance 
into the program. Though he clearly had many of the problems described in the 
school referral, the Learning Center psychologist also found him, under certain 
conditions, to be alert, intelligent, and receptive to learning. The question was 
"How would he be taught 7 " While Ramon's resistance presented a vigorous chal¬ 
lenge. that cha I longe would he met, along with the others, in the context of crea¬ 
tivity and commitment which characterizes this unique community based educa¬ 
tion a I prog ram. 


The Children'" Aid 'icciotv is leenly -rateful to The Louis p larier Foun¬ 
dation, V. Alton .'ones Foundation, Inc., The Prosoect [fill Founder ion, Tnc. 
an:! .erdr.a Foundation for their renerous sunnort and encourarorv»nt as soon- 
sons in nartnershin with the Lera rt rent of Health, Education and ''c-1 f are of 
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No part of this publication may be reproduced, stored or transmitted in 
any form or by any means without the prior written permission of the 
author or The Children's Aid Society. 
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What follows is a presentation of the fundamental features of a bilingual 
after sclwol program designed to raise thfc level of. and improve the attitudes 
toward, school achievement on the part of a group of elementary school young 
sters. The description will attempt to trace the evolution of design and practice 
in the program's structure and methodology, in its training and supervision of 
both professional and para professional staff, and in its criteria for the evalu- 
ation of the children's progress. Most important, it will explore the lessons 
learned from the trial and error, review and redirection that took place during 
the Le a mu vg'Center's first two years of growth. 


THE SITTING AND TUT PROBLEM 

The setting is New York City's Lower East Side, a community of increas¬ 
ing decay and poverty despite the services of a few agencies which offer their 
pittance of support to the multi problem residents. The majority of families - 
<0 -v are Hispanic (mainly Puerto Rican), 20. are Black, and the remaining group, 
approximately 10 ', artf of varied European origin,- East European Jews, Ukrainians, 
Italians. The latter group, mainly elderly people, stem from earlier migrations 
preceding the more recent Puerto Rican population groups by at least 50 years. 


In the center of Sixth Street, between Avenues B and C, theSloane Center ° 

stands like an axis of symmetry, absorbing in equal measure from each extrem¬ 
ity the whole panorama of despair. Through decades of migrations and emigrations, 
through social ills described as anomie, alienation, and juvenile delinguency, 
through.violent power struggles described as ethnic: or political clashes leading 
to polarizations, through educational degeneration resulting in kids with no-place- 
to go and nothing to do who are then’ desert beef os lacking mobility, theSloane 
Center has prevailed, nourished by the sight of flowers in window boxes and on fire 
escapes, by youths walking tall past Junkie Park, by the exchange of love with parents 
and children in the neightjorhood. 


in 19,3, the SIoann Center began to remedy a growing casualty of the neigh¬ 
borhood.* Children were growing up on Sixth Street and its environs with the 
stigma of "school failure" . Increasing numbers of poor children of normal develop¬ 
ment gave up on their childhood business of learning. While this situation greatly 
reflected the national crisis in urban education, there were added problems for the 
children of the Lower East Side. One was the di sorgani zation and chaos in the 
District I schools caused by a relentless struggle for control between the United 
Federation of Teachers-and the Community School Board. Learning in this en¬ 
vironment would he a challenge for any child. For the Spanish-speaking child, 
frequently from an impoverished background, confronted with the task of learning 
to understand, speak, and read English, it was totally confusing and often, para¬ 
lyzing. The number of children who "failed" by 1973 had reached overwhelming 
proportions By the time they were in fifth grade. 80'?, of the district's children 
were reading two years or more below their grade level. 
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THE PLAN FOR A LEARNI_NC_CE_NTER 

w' 

The Sloane Center's innovative plan of intervention to "rescue" 50 children 
each year from illiteracy and waste was developed with the endorsement of the 
District I School Board and received its funds through the Emergency School Aid 
'Act. administered through the Department of Health, Education and Welfare.* 

Such an after school -.ervice offering a complete diagnostic-prescripti ve approach 
to learning problems was unique for a social agency and could evolve as a model 
program for other communities. Who would receive the services and how would 
th«y be offered' 


The Children 



The children to be served by die Learning Center were from 7 to 10 years 
of age. Most were referred from the local public schools by teachers, guidance 
counselors, and administrators. The only eligibility requirements were that the 
children be reading two or more years below grade level, be of at least average 
intelligence, and. in the public school teacher's judgment, be capable of function¬ 
ing reasonabley well with peers and adults. Children who were retarded or who 
had severe emotional handicaps could not be accepted since the staff was not or¬ 
ganized to handle such problems. Children identified by the Learning Center 
psychologist as needing psychotherapy were referred to Sloane Center's Mental 
Health Unit where they worked with a professional therapist 6n an individual basis 
once a week while attending the Learning Center. All of the Learning Center's 
children received an annual physical examination from a Children's Aid Society 
physician ' 


The Staff 


By the end of the second year of the Learning Center's operation, the com¬ 
position of staff had evolved tc meet the various developmental needs of the chil¬ 
dren. The "team" was led by the Learning Center Director, a bilingual Master 
in Social Work who coordinated all aspects of the program and administration,\in- 
cluding community liaison A social worker assisted her.in providing specific 
services to families of the children in attendance.' A part-time psychologist saw 
each child twice yearly for the purposes of diagnosing his/her problems in relation 


to learning, of evaluating progress, and of proposing appropriate curriculum <- 
directions to the Head Teacher. The Head Teacher, a professionally trained bi¬ 
lingual person with particular skills in the teaching of reading and in curriculum 
development, could use the diagnostic information to maximize the child's partici¬ 
pation in all activitiesbf the Learning Center. Her essential contribution, however. 



* Curtailment of federal funds In the, 1975/7f> year has resulted in a propram 

reduced to children** and four teachers. Fundinp to sustain the third vear of 
the Leamir.r Center Prorram has been penerously provided by The Louis Calder 
foundation, W. Alton Jones foundation, Inc., The gjospect Hill Foundation, Inc., 
Surdna foundation and other friends of The Children's Aid Society. 


was to design a sequential fprescription for mastering reading skills matched to the 
child's abilities and learning style. It was then her job to translate this design to 
each of the seven teachers who worked directly with small groups of children. 

J 

Thi* teachers were"para-professionals, young men and women, most of them 
bilingual, many originating from*'the Hispanic community. All were experienced in 
working with children and a few were involved in teacher-training programs. It 
was their jot) to guide and support the children's efforts in the activities of the 
Learning Center Open Classroom and in the homogeneously grouped reading program 

Relationship to the Di str ict Schools 

. Contact with the schools regarding each child was maintained by the staff 
leadership on an nngomg txisis. Sharing of information gained through the efforts 
of staff at the Learning Center freguently helped to redirect a teacher in the public 
school in her attitude and-approach toward a child. The illumination of his behavior 
through the Learning Center's insights often restored her belief in his educability 
and in tier own power-to affect it. 

Relationship to Parent^ 

In working with parents too, the staff was able to offer some enlightenment 
concerning the futile social and educational growth of their children. Parents bur¬ 
dened with the oppressions of poverty \vcre frequently hopeless and helpless in 
meeting their thildren's many needs. Through the techniques of social work inter¬ 
vention the -daft offered support to the parents m their effort to function as a source 
Of fuir'turaru e for their children. 

t 

THF CLNTLR AND ITS PROGRAM 

The entire trip floor of the Sloane Center was transformed into an oasis of __-**" 

light and space In the center, a raised area, floating like a ship's deck, divided the 
room into two parts. Somewhat isolated from the rest, this higher level was the site 
of the (.‘••titer 1 1 brary 

Monday through Thursday, toward the end of the Public School day. and usu¬ 
ally accompanied by a teacher from the Learning Center, the children would come 
and ascend the stairway to the giant classroom. Then for two-and-a half hours, they 
experienced learning in another-way than at school, in a program richly embroidered 
with the* culture of the.community and with an adult they cijmo to know and trust. 
There were musical activities with instruments to accompany familiar songs ar.J to 
expose the youngsters to the music and lyrics of many cultures. In the drama pro¬ 
gram, the children could work for a month or more on plays or other projects in z - 
yolvinq acting and movement techniques wh h encouraged greater boldness and 
Clarity of expression. Here too was a place for revelation about the violence and tur- 
mefclSBjfPlife in a threatening environment. There was a daily fare of crafts activities 
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from fie dytnq to kite making There were relay names with phonic and number themes, 
board ganvs to rtM-yte'- . and tape recorders to use for a dialogue, an interview, or even 
a monologue.. There were snacks to be planned and prepared in a variety of ways, 
special lishes to lie sliopped for, measured, cooked, and offered at times of festivity. 
Learning could be a delight to the mind and the senses. In an infinite number of ways 
that'message was broadcast. 



,y 


The fla- hing of lights at 3 15 signalled the beginning of the Reading Time at the 
Learning Center In a basically phonetic, highly structured program which presented 
manageable tasks matched to the child's ability, ho or she could function rn'sprtc-of th*L^ 
fear of exposing past failures and risking new ones. Reinforcement of the skills learned 
was an essential part of the Reading Time, hut was also woven into the activity periods 
which emhr iced it Once the children had discovered the rewards of hard work guided 
r -by a skilled and caring person, the Reading Time became sacred Their objectives for 
the day fulfilled, they could then resume their other activities or pfan further adven¬ 
tures in learning 



Planriing and Supervision 

On f f'uiavs, the entire "team" would meet. Director, Head Teacher, the seven 
group teachers, and occasionally the psychologist and social worker, would review 
the events yf.jhe week and plan ahead. Responses of specific children, recorded in 
daily logs kept by each teacher, were shared with the group as a means of evaluating 
Individual progress and the worth of the activities themselves. Planning involved 
skill training for the teachers, conducted by the Head Teacher, the Director or any 
other person with expertise relevant to the objectives put forth. The subject matter 

for these sessions could move in a myriad of unpredictable pathways. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

f For, in two years of growinq, the Learning Center became a microcosm of urban 

- education in the United States. Hardly a crisis of the: classroom and community failed 
to echo within its wal Is . There were issues of curriculum organization and method¬ 
ology/ of training and leadership, of con/licts involving race, social class, age and 
sex , hf questions of .discipline, school-community relations, bilingualism and more. 

I a 

l In this historic -trffie of bicentennial splendor, when educational facilities for the, 
most W edy .g co-treing crippled by drastic cutbacks, what was learned about the ways 
in which a supplementary educational program can swerve a deprived community 7 


LESSONS OF THE LEARNING CENTE R EXPERIE NCE : . 

A decisive factor in the positive evolution of the Learning Center was the strength 
of commitment which The Children's Aid Society made to its successful development. 
Because of this commitment which involved the Sloane Center Director and the entire 
Learning^ Center staff, there was a constancy in the appraisal and modification of the 
program from its earliest beginnings . This led to fundamental changes by the second 
year of operation which were essentially part of gn effort to simplify, clarify, and 
structure. ■ 


-» 
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Bilingualism 

One area that was affected was that of bilingualism in the Language Arts cur¬ 
riculum, in particular, the simultaneous presentation of Spanish and English in the 
teaching of Reading. In the belief that the Learning Center's major contribution to 
, the Spanish speaking child was to support his struggle at school to master the Eng¬ 
lish language, the bilingual stress with which the program was begun was modified 
to a bi-cultural .one. Although there are still some unresolved questions concerning 
the*timely use of Spanish or English in the teaching of Reading/the Learning Center 
is commi tted to the creation of a program which fosters ethnic identification, partic¬ 
ularly for the Hispanic child. This is accomplished through the use of the.Hispanic 
idiom in all its variety (and including the Spanish language) in stories, songs, cook¬ 
ing experiences, and celebrations, as well as special focus on the places of origin of 
the community's Spanish-speaking population. The history and culture'of other 
minority children represented at the Learning Center, particularly Black Americans, 
also plays an important role in .he curriculum. 


To sting the Open Cla ssroom Stru cture 

t X - • 

*» 

The philosophy and structure of th£ Open Classroom were of primary influence 
in the proqram at its inception. It was found duriqg the first year, however, that 
undefined physical space contained constant distractions and only reinforced the ^ 
children's difficulties m focusing on tasks. !n order to derive the maximum benefits 
from the setting, it was decided to create divisions in the sfbace to form smaller de¬ 
fined areas where smali groups could assemble This was done by using the basic 

4 „ " 

furniture available bookcases, tables, and screens. 

* ' 

't was also found that constantly shifting groupings and teachers were not 
only overstimulating, but also didn't allow for the predictability the children needed 
m the new' environment. With each child working for the greater part of the session 
with the same teacher, a needed relationship could develop and deepen. With a * 
stable; group of children, there was opportunity for the growth of planning and deci¬ 
sion making skills and the sharing of response? to life at home, at school, and at the 
Learning Center. It was only as a.complement to this stable structure that the ele¬ 
ments of choice offered by the Open Classroom could be utilized. 


Le adership and S upervision 


, The strengthen the leadership and supervision of the Learning Center Program, 
reaching a fruitful climax in the spring of 1975, was the most decisive development of 
the second year. In addition to a Learning Center*Director of outstanding administra¬ 
tive ability and great sensitivity to the community and the educational and emotional 
needs of its children, an experienced Head Teacher fashioned a reading program for 
each child and served as.a constant resource for the curriculum of the Open Classroom. 
In the Friday training-workshop-evaluation time, the teachers Would share their ideas 
oyt of which a purposeful activity plan and objectives would emerge, designed to rein¬ 
force and enhance the mastery achieved during the previous week. 
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It is important to realize that the richness and appropriateness*of the Open 
Classroom environment and the children's involvement in it were not spontaneous 
events. Rather, they germinated and were developed with the staff collective. 

Carrying out the plans involved on-the job supervision b.y the Head Teacher and 
the Learning Center Director. 

The heart of the Learning Center's success lies in this "process", i.e. , the 
transmission of expertise and the supervision of its implementation. Consequently, « 
understanding of this process and its underlying assumptions may yield the most 
constructive lessons for all commumty-based programs. *For. implicit in 

such programs is the belief that community personnel who lack professional credentials 
have, nonetheless, a vital contribution to make because of their familinrity^with the 
culture of the children (including life style, values, and language) and because of 

their firm commitment to the children's achievement jjs-fearners . 

_/ / ' ■ 

The Learning Center saw the community non-professional, frequently an as 

pi ring teacher, as a person whose motivation flowed from a strong desire to build a 

child's skills and understanding, the better to equip him/her to cope with a frequently 

oppressive apd destructive environment. Just as the only fruitful prophecy fo.r the 

children is that they will learn', the principles which underlie community-based 

human services iead to the expectation that the community's commitment, in this case 

to the education of its children, is a deeply felt one. To make this assumption and 

then foil to supply the tools for its achievement is.to cause painful frustration and 

demoralization tor the teacher-. The program of supervision and tr&inifcg, the demand 

for weekly and monthly accountably, and the ongoing atmosphere of assessment to 

improve performance at the Learning Center were efforts to supply these tools. 

% 

Basedqn respect for the motivations and commitment of the staff, the Learning 
Center's leadership offered educational expertise including knowledge of materials 
and details of methodology, how to quaqe success, when to seek and wheVe to find 
answers to the teaching challenges that were omnipresent. 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The essence of thrs vie'fc fhat a serious educational program can only succeed 
with purposeful direction, standards and accountability for all'concerned with its 
operation rrfhy seem obvious to rT\gny concerned with quality education for aH chil¬ 
dren. Yet, it requires statement in order to refute another "belief" encountered in 
community based programs and to some extent operative in the early months of the 
Learning Center That is. that the absence of direction of inexperienced teachers is 
a sign of respect and confidence and grants them "autonomy". The futility of this 
•position was starkly revealed in the teachers' reactions to the program during the 
first year, and again, jn the spring of 1975. The exhiliration of the teaching staff 
at the end of the second year's program w&s in sharp contrast to the demoralization^ 
self-effacement, and anger expressed by teachers afterv the first six months of a 
barely structured, almost leader less Learning Center 
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VVhile it i*. true that the second year teachers were, on the whole, a somewhat 
nit re experienced group, all referred to the invaluable guidance they had received 
from the Director and the Head Teacher and the degree of fulfillment they had ex¬ 
perienced in carrying out tt^eir* assigned jobs. The joyous experience of teaching a 
child who succeeded in learning was.-described by a number of teache.s and clearly 
reinforced their interest in becoming credentialed teachers and/or returning to the 
Learning Center in the coming year. Though there were occasional critical comments 
regarding the style in which leadership was sometimes given, any feelings of resent¬ 
ment Were clearly secondary to the overwhelming appreciation of a consistent and 
well.-informed guidance. The reliance on professional leadership appeared to be 
most potent in connection with the T3 minute reading period when the children worked 
with the same teacher each day on prescribed material. The establishment of this 
"tradition" stands out as a major achievement of the Learning Center. Struggling a- 
gainst a variety of non learning behaviors ranging from fearful immobility to restless¬ 
ness. the staff persisted and succeeded in its efforts to enforce a time for disciplined ” 
and purposeful learning. 

Within the setting established and with t*he leadership provided, teachers at the 
Learning Center developed a striking amount of expertise. There was early realiza¬ 
tion that success in learning requires many, many experiences. The search for the 
proper "match" - whether it be the one to stimulate, to teach, or to reinforce, was con 
titiuous and increasingly creative. 

> -V 

THE STAFF'S PERCEPTION OF THE LEARNING CENTER 


Despite a high level of morale at the program's closing, many staff members, 
in different ways, voiced regrets about the things they had failed to do. This took , 
the form of a general demand for more preparation time. It is one thing to propose a 
hi-cultural atmosphere and quite another to £>e prepared with an authentic Puerto 
Rican recipe and a methodology for making Its preparation*a learning experience. 

As in its attitude towards evaluation criteria, the staff’s view was reflective of growth 
in the understanding of the learning, process, including the tools which should be on 
hand in an opportune moment. The proposal for the 1975-76 semester does, in fact, 
call for a core of teachers to spend two hours more each day at the Learning Center 
preparing and planning curriculum^ 


In spite of the shortcomings that were felt by many, the overall response of 
staff memE»ers to the 1974-75 year at the Learning Center was in the form of knowledge 
gained on the job. Their responses touched on themselves as teachers, the children 
as learners, their feelings about the Center. Below, a polyphony of some hopes and 
insights 


"The kids work better after they've eaten." 

"! always let them draw a while before we read." 
"Drama was great ... it got the kids to work together. " 
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n Thc*y hardtyjDver brought in reports of homo . . . they wonted 
to perform fantasy, giants and stuff." 

"The kids get confused about whot days to come . . . must teach 
them the calendar." 

"We could cut out all fights . . they learned to talk it out'.'" 

"When we made lemonade, they learned to measure. They found 
out you don’t just throw things together . . . they won’t remem 
her next week. " 

„ "The hardest port was coping with the child who ignored you . . . 

we need more training in how to deal with negativity." 

"The hardest part was to do an on-the-job scene." (without 
preparation) 

"Some materials-were a pain. Why do they call a hat. a cap>“ 
v "Hot weather makes the kids jumpy." 

"The worst punishment was not lotting Them effme to the program." 

• "fven if they didn't improve in reading, the place gives them self 
confidence . . . they could say what they didn't know." 

"Everybody here cares . ."we worked like hell." 

"What we need is time." 

Many Comments apply to children at learning regardless of social class or ethnic' 
background. Some have particular relevance to a life of poverty on New York's Lower 
East Side or similar neighborhoods. Together they suggest the expertise being devel¬ 
oped by ji group of young men and women (some with past roots in the community, r 
others still connected in many ways) for educating poor minority children who have ' 
already experienced failure at learning. In tfie creation of such a corps of teachers, | 
the Sloane Center and The Children's Aid Society have pe*rformed a unique service, \ 
pursued with deliberate effort in the midst of a community in chaos\ 



CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 


< • I 

The staffs growing awareness of the kind and degree of changtf in the children's 
attitudes and achievements necessarily led to questions regarding tjhc criteria for 
evaluation. How does one measure progress in a child like Ramon who has finally 
stopped "defending" himself from the expected failure of non learning and is beginning 
to "cope" with the tasks of learning 7 In her qualitative observations, the Learning 
Center psychologist was able to note an overall improvement in the children's self- 
confidence, expressed in their improved ability to communicate and to persist at a 
task. This was apparent to all of the staff in various contexts of the program, yet im¬ 
possible to quantify. It was observed by the Head Teacher in connection with the 
numerous projects of the Open Classroom. It^Vvas in carrying these out that the 
children made advances in their ability to plan, to cooperate, to ask fo.r help, to per¬ 
severe. . . 


.The testing program itself was limited in offering statistical evidence of pro¬ 
gress. This was because of the staggered schedule of intake of children and the 
ispread of the testing period itself. The psychologist's time limitations and the chil¬ 
dren's availability were also considerations in the testing schedule. As a result, two 
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children mi«)ht receive (In* diagnostic battery three months apart. Therefore, the 
test results, portly for reasons of principle, but a!->o, necessarily, served a diag¬ 
nostic function rather than a measurement one. 

. 1 ;. 

There was widespread feeling amomp tlte staff that the tests failed to record 
ttie children's achievt'ment since they \yefe unrelated in content and method to what » 
was taught at the Learning Center O'ne projection for the future was that the Learn¬ 
ing ( enter should develop its own assessment tools tor the particular skills that the 
children were attempting to master 

* 

It would seem, apart from the validity of the test scores and of the tests them¬ 
selves, that the soli- criteria for tfie children’s goal achievement in the Learning Cen¬ 
ter cannot be the results of formal testing. It should be possible to evaluate a child's 
progress through a particular instructional sequence as it appears in the materials 
and methods of the Open Classroom and/or in the smaller group. He would then be 
rested, or referenced against himself, with the criteria for achievement being his 
Jfmvornent toward tfie objective chosen, i.o. , along the course of the instructional 
.-sequence 

\ - «• 

Other types of assessment might include systematic observation of learning- 

related behaviors, o q. , attention to task where, again, the ctflld i s his own refer¬ 
ence' point arid his achievement is measured against the poifyt from which he has come. 
Here, of course'*, it would tie necessary to assume the accuracy an\l reliability of the 
observation, but such a skill is trainable. 

If teacher morale were measurable, this, too, would provide an important 
source of information, although not.really "hard" evidence. '.Assuming the premise, 
as the L earning Center did. that b teacher's self assessments influenced by his/her 
success or failure as a teacher, the degree of satisfaction observed, or level of 
morafo, would imp I y a great deal about the children's progress. Although.one might 
” anticipate some face saving illusions of success, it is interesting to note that'teacher} 
at the Learning Center were quite explicit, allieit cji scouraged \ in staling that a child 
made little or no progress 


THOUGHTS FOR THE FUTURE \ 

A sense of confidence in the soundness and stability of the Learning Center's 
progress in two years leads one to think ahead to the unfolding of'an ever-richer 
curriculum Its aim would be (along with the systematic building of reading skills 
in a setting which offers sensory and intellectual stimulation and reinforcement), to 
develop the "habits of nund". the orient a tion toward learning,\ which most of the 
childroh have not had the opportunity to develop. For the child who, in his early 
years of "action on objects" rarely felt thl* benefits of the exchange and reinforce¬ 
ment of-his discoveries, there is, a compensatory need for this "layer" of growth as r 
great or greater than his need for remedial reading. It is not uncommon for "decoding", 
but poorly thinking children to read without attention to meaning, making substitutions 




for undecipherable words which have no relationship to the total content. “The mastery 
of phonics'is, after all, only a tool for interpreting the language which brings enlight¬ 
enment to*a curious mind. Without the orientation toward meaning for the purpose of 
kncfwmg, the enlightenment never comes . 


The Learning Center's t approach to helping the children "learn to“learn", while 
already operative to a considerable extent,,might be strengthened by a more conscious 
approach to this need. This wouldjnvqlve'a two fold effort throughout the curriculum, 
expressed in l he'Experiences of the Open Classroom, in the choice of invented.and .com¬ 
mercial games, in problem solving planning sessions, and in one-to-one dialogues. 

The first part is an all embracing encouragement of creative and critical thinking 
and seeks to • 

/ ' -».• 

1| Help the children organize and integrate much that they already know 

on some Idvel / but since it was acquired chaotically and poorlyrein- 
forcod, has barely been articulated. 

2) Broaden thfe ^children's self .awareness by developing self consciousneS 
concerning learning and the evolution, strategy and tools of their Qwn 
thinking. \ 

\ 

3) Develop a sensitivity to "process^, to the sequence and causes and 
consequences of events natural/.physical and behavioral as well. ... 

1 \ ' \ ■ 

4) Build specific cognitive skills that aid abstract thinking, such as: 

, the ability to distinguish relevant from irrelevant data.dhe use of 

categorical thinking in all its complexity, the abil'tv to infer and to 
• ** use strategic thinking. • 

• ^ . / 

The second part involves the building of a fund of concepts pertaining to rela- / 

tionships of all k intis., to time, to space, to quantity. These might be focal to the on¬ 
going activities of the Open Classroom, e g.,, the measurement dnd sequence involved 
in cooking, woodworking, planting experiences. They might also constitute the 
specific objectives of a mathematics or science or bi cultural enrichment lesson. 


The questioning and pursuit of solutions which this focus on "thinking" implies 
would, if successful* permeate the total environment of the Learning Center. It would 
be reflected in the provocative and stimulating visual displays, with material to ipter-" 
pre.t as well as to vijew. It would be heard in the more communicativ(? language of the — 
children. It would be seen in the more purposeful application to tasks of all kinds. As 
a further innovative contribution of the Sloane Learning Center, it would accomplish a 
foremost Brunerian objective of educaQ*ag>i .e. . to "give to children a respect for the \ 
powers of their own thinking, for theJ^Smver to generate good questions, to come up 
with interesting informed guesse.s." _ * 
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SUMMARY 


In the context of the widespread destruction of quality educational Services, 
it seems necessary to add the obvious That is. that the Learning Center maintain*;4*t|| 
With whatever resources are available its soundness of structure and its high gtial-'77p 
tty of leadership to staff through its practices in training lind *upervision. The >- ; -.s| 
uniqueness of its contribution*in Me following areas suggests a value beyond the 
Immediate community service it performs • ';|S 


jnmt 


Its demonstration of the degree to which structure and leadership 
are essential to the success of a community-based education program. 


Its exploration and modification of the Open Classroom form for 
severely deprived children. 


m 


*i 


3) Its provocative experience relating to the development of revised 
• evaluation criteria for children’s progress in learning. ^ 

«) Its high level of service, unique fora social service agency, inan . ; x|S 
all-embracing educational therapy flowirjg from ongoing diagnostics |||||| 
prescriptive assessments. . . - 

As a demonstration project to other communities, as a source for research, as \^1| 
a field far teacher and.para J professional training, the Sloane Learning'Center has 
two years of heuristic experience to share In a mutually beneficial exchange with .'Vgl 
Other institutions and communities, the Center should, with continued and adequate 
financial support, enhance its accomplishments as an outstanding educational pro-r 
9'ram. . .. " ' 
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